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Becatise of trne r^^rr^- of c:^ i:-:»ciety - the rapidity of change 5 the dominance 
of techn6io£::r^ irris irrr.ens±3y ~ specialization^ the cbrnplexity of hxman rela- 
tionships* sssd zzi^ vs3tnes3 cf opportunity - thousands of adiilts are londer- 
taking leamt.ng ^irrojects esch year* ^ey may pnrsne these projects on an in- 
diviiiiai, se£f-c±^crsd fes-^Si; ^ a member of a group or in unison with other 
mem"fcers of t-he C3niuz±ty in wcrtch they live. Whatever the forest, adtilt edu- 
cation is thrtvi-s- and its furrrtions are srultiple - to expand communication 
^ills^ to fevexSp flexib ility , to improve human relations* to facilitate 
participation anc: to expediate personal growth. 

My purposes In »^itin.^ this paper axe four: to review and explair: the con- 
cepts involved ir designing an adult education program* to provide inf ormal 
tion ard. inrilght into the roles of the people iirrclved in the adult educs- 
tirr. process, to cite some progra m planning modeirs and fixra-iiyi to apply the 
p^^iries cf TO-ogzam planning to the existing A-3.E. and G.E.D. programs 
\r ?crest LsSce* Minnesota, 
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l^:es^ir!g point in designii!? ^ e^ti^ pro^^ ^.ts is assess-^ 

t=« sntL interests of the prospe.^^ve ci^.^sL^, " ^sess^ent vill 

P.r..vide dax3^^roni which to =ake deci^ ^ . , ^rogza^ vhich * 

^o^ ^cf^, their g^, and i^^e^^ .^-.^es, Individ.a^ 

bav^ neeis, institutions have neeis a:- sc:c±e—-^ -i^^^ , 

^' — ^^^^ Aa individuail may 

f^*; ^ ^oec to lear.: to read to an -=:^.r^ s^^e a ne^ to 

L-^^ i=s operational eff iciencr^r; s:=- .tr ^ Kith ^er 

z^c trr . — =>! skills. 



.refill to distinguish tetveen a p^ol^cl - - nn edu^ional 
y^io* identifies five sets of ^..-cr^log:-^ .... ^^^s; physio- 
nogiGfe , safery, love. esteem, and self^uall^~„ia... Beiieves that 
r^ialogical needs must te satisfied b^,^e - safety before 

Ic^e, etc,. Only wh.n needs at one le.^ are sr-M.-.fiac ^ needs at the next 
i^evel amex-se. An interest is undoubtsdl- assocr^^ fulfilling a psy- 

-:=K,-g^c^ need. An educa-.ional need, ^ the ott=g:r na=.^ . is a gap between 
wha^^ zs and what should be. Once the ^p is fniied, ecrl^briu:n is restored. 

^^mng to Atwood and Sllis^ an educational -^zeec has ,.-,e following char- 
-^erVstics: "it must be required or .=K=5sarr- f=r a c.^ed state of a^- 
must be lacking, absent, or =--iert , it nusz ^ a legitimate 
^^,.a»..^ut Ehich something ought to &e 8 .ae. a^ it mnst _be cabbie of being 
-,-is--ied by ^ans of a learning expert-. .3 wSi=. can ,^ovlde appropriate 
.-:no-wiedge, attitudes or skills." 

ideational needs may be realized (the ^cognizes them and is abl« 

.0 rerbali^e them), creat^ (the studenr .--s net recognize them and cannot 
veroalize -hem), or evolving (needs timt a^.- developmental in that they re- 
sult from -he satisfaction of other need;: J. 

-alph ¥. -I^ler^ suggests ^thering data f^om -.-.e following sources to deter- 
mine needs and interests, the leaders tn^msg^^s, contemporary life, sub- 

(i) 
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ject specialists and Ttr-'-^so^hy^ Tec±2iiques for cbLLectirig the ciata can be 
of isver^l kinds: btee— ticns^ interviews^ analysis of current :^x:emsi 
dscision-iialcing groups, *3sts* analj^is of ressr:ri rt T ^ing s^ ^;::sultati6n 
witri e7- parts ^ etc.. ^iraz^I E. ?^d^ suggests looklns: at the pi-'-zIatibn 
charactezristics of ths ^t^nnity^ the institutions^ irrructure^ ^tbs -s^alue 
sys-e^. the social stratification ^ the econondc b^s^, the power ,:.^ctirre and 

_ _ '__ ir 

ecological i:atterning rc) i:isccrver needs, Honier fe-^er "believes ::he best 
ways C.O discover needs by consisting the fbllPriz^: "businei^^ ^ industry 
coordinated, studies c deficiencies (i.e, nutrit:^::rs), census ra^, survey:^ 
of* industry and culture, life, programs of : 3m^^^ :S e instltu tr tnis , ^d known 
interestiS (i. e. litrar^~ . 

It i^ 5.Sportant to r^ntiion that most peopi- iake a dist±rrr*tca tetween 

needs ar/i interests. IT a need is felt, 1. '^=:snized ay tbe rrzidr^ridm 
and inhere is a positive attraction to the acz ^ gnal^ In this m. It is 
simiiaf to an interest. The starting poi=i^ ir. rc^razi planning is ^i^Sts* 
intsret-ts^ even though -ztie end objective : se^ their needs, 

Interc'-str^ ^jnd/ox needs change as a persarr -ove^' through the life clei 
Adults froji 18-35 are ---icemed pri:sarii - ^^ut vocational arii f^- ^y life; 
aduiis fxv>:2 35-55 are ::>-ncerned more witri t:ivi^ social and heal aspects 
of life; from age 55 on^ard^ the cultura:-^"aic irTCerpretive aspe^ of life 
"seeiS to be of priina^- inpbrtance. The int^sts and needs ^ the peo^ 

pie to be served must tois be taken intr^ ^z^sideratibn when pla^rn:^ an adult 
education programs 

Sducatibnal Ob .iectives 

Once needs ^rui interests have been assessed^ the next step should be deter- 
mining the objective of the program. Educational objectives have to do with 
the outcomes of a course of study or activity - the outcomes being the mani- 
festation of some change on the part of the participant* 

iSb^^ctives exist at several levels and are stated in different ways* Steele 

gr _____ _ _ _ 

and Erack see four levels of objectives in adult education; the agency lev^l, 
.:the program level, the cbude levfi and ttie instructional level. Agency level 
o7^jectives are usually stated in very general terms, the program level ob- 

(2) 
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jeczLvi^ in less g^srs^ te^i Sog r a a objcrctives cover a tl^ie^span of froi 
one to fisfe yesxhi, 2burse abjectives a^e usTally qufrfce specific: beirig the 
expects! outcoissss of a fairly lajLge sega^at of a prdgraa* Instructional 
bojecti^ are very specific, having to So with tr^ teaching-leareihg inter- 
action crrriiig a cl23s periods 

Accordii^ to Steele aM aracfc^^ educationsa btijectives have the following 
characteristic^ z t) they are -fee rssults of decisicsns qy the o>)3ective^ 
inaker, I they are dlsc rtTnlTia tory hecaase the bbj^S^re-maker srust^ choose 
among diri^tives and set priorities^ 3) they are rggdictorv ^ as tte oh- 
jectlve-^^^r should be a&e to ^edict what will iiSCT^h^ they involve 
-CQ^!iita^=:s to carry through to achieve them^ 3) ^ey ^ocb realistic ac^ 
cording^=5 tte individual (s) and the specific prbgrsm^ 6) they are ^Imalis- 
tic^ no" sih^e entities^ 7) ^ey are -Ghallanasable because the objective- 
maker is Influenced by his own values arad sufeequent decisions, 8) they are 
chan^eac^e , as the original goals inay be displacec ^ bthe^ and change say 
be appropriate, 9j they are continuou s , particularly in adult educatlbh where 
objectivres are Kxeiy a^eved at concrete tiiaes, a^d lO) they are ehatlers i 
because their attainment should result in the sbiutibn of a protaem or the 
resolution of the -program^ 

The sources for eiucatibnal objectives are the sa^ as for assessing needs 

— _ _ _ 7 - - _ _ 

and interests. According to Tyler/ look again tb the lesoiner tb identify 

the needed changes in behavior patterns; to contemporary life tb identify the 

prbbleiGS people must cope with and the activities they engage in; to subject 

specialists to determine the knowledge a person shbuld have in a ^ven sarea; 

and to pfetibsophy to aid in selecting a small number of consistent hi^y 

important bbjectives* 



The objectives for a given program or course will teve tb be refined in sbme 
way tb make them wbfkable. The bbjectives should be consistent with the 
educational and social philbsophy to irfiich the instittSion is comMtted; thos 
that are not should be el imin ated. Objectives that are not in keapirg with 
the psychoiosT of learning, that is, those that are unrealistic in terms bf 
the time commitment required and the age of the learners, should be elimin- 
ated, Cbjectives which concentrate bn specific knowledge are more easily at- 

(3) 
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taina'a.e ar^i the results sibre long-lasting vhsn the ^-rudents can tise this 
IcTOwledge in their daily lives. A ssall nuirber of h::^r_- consistent goals 
^Sidi reinforce eaSi other is the id-:5ali 

2dura.tional objectives are necessary to help ihstrucr-rrr- vissign and evaliiate 
instruction and they ^so serve to comnini^te the g--^ '-^ Instruction to 
the stMentSi the instructors and the people who plar_ svsluate the ctirri-- 
ctatm. feny books and articdes have been written asrjuzt '^s:^ they shb:d.d be 
stated^ Kibler^ and Mager^ are both proponents of ^^-y-^'^ bfc:3ectives be^ 
haviorally when dealing with teaser-pupil inteicLct* >.:z* They both believe 
that such objectives should contain these eie^nts: who (sti^ent, tar- 
ticiiant, etc.), the actual b ehavior (to write ^ to lidentify^ to distinguish^ 
etc)i the result (speedi, essay, etc^), the relevant, r^^r^^ti cns (in one hour^ 
in front of the class ^ without notes ^ etc^)^ and th^ gt?TT^^TrL-of^ success 
(four out of five, 90^ accuracy, etc.). Tyler^° bel^ieves that objecHvss 
should be stated in a form to be helpful in selectling learning experiences 
and in guiding teachings ffiey should be state^ente changes to talce place 
in students, hot things the instructor is to doi Se believes that objectives 
should identify both the behavior to be developed In the student and the 
content in which this behavior will take place. He does not advocate stating 
objectives in terns as specific as KibLer and Mageri Ke believes general 
objectives are more desirable than specific ones and are defined with suf- 
ficient charity if the kind of behavior the student is expected to acquire 
can be recognized^ 

Curri culum ^eveloment 

When the ne~ds and Interests of the population to be served have been as- 
certained ahc?. the educational objectives set^ the course of study should be 
determined. •'Curriculum development is concerned with determining desiraHe 
educational ends and wjt-^ a structure for attaining those ends.*'^^ It does 
not specify the means of achieving the objectives but provides a framework 
tc achieve them, Curriciilum deveibpmeht is a dynamic^ continuous process 
ani shoiftd be constantly evolving to meet the needs of the people in a changing 
society* Curriculum plahhihg is also a complex of details and is often in- 
fluericed Igr the equipment^ materials and teachers availaKte^ facilities^ 
time, and interpersonal relationships. 
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KcCall ami Schesz*^ suggest that cdtrsrses "be offered to atta±n these five 
goals; 

1) ±nteiiectig3: ai:^ - those related to the attaiment of inf ormation f 
skills^ aiKi habits required in order tc think (these wotsld include coscruni- 
cation skills, coTajntation skills, cognitive skills, and the aOTtrf:sition of 
facts and Icnowledge related to crdef in the universe derived frosi scientific 
jaethodsi ) 

2) social- aisrs - studying the relation of history and geogra^y to ian^ 
personal development and adjusteent to society, the fostering of husan dig- 
nity and hn Tf^n rights^ developing creative citizenship and iniprbving social 
institutions and goals 

3) econosiic aisis - vo<sctional training^ consumer education^ conserva- 
tion of economic resources 

4) aesthetic aims - recreation^ crc^ativity and contemplation of aes- 
thetic and ethical %/^ues 

5) ^ ysical ^^tr^ - areas of bioibgical growth^ medical caret hezlth and 
hygiene^ mental healthy physical fitness and developmental acxivitieSo 

According to McCall and Schenz, a teianced curri culum might include cbmrses 
in the following areas: Adult Basic Education^ parent and family life, health 
and safety^ high school completion, putlic affairs, occupational training 
and training in the traditional areas of curricuim^ such as ctiltural en- 
richment, ^3.cti^dt crafts and hbmemakihg, business courses and special 
interest groups » 

The cu2:riculum could be oxgavijzed by separate subjects^ although this method 
sor:etimes makes it difficult for the participant to apply separate offerings 
to his daily life. The arrangement of the curricixlun into subject fields - 
social studies, la nguag e arts^ etci - seem.'^ to increase the ease of rele- 
vancy for the participant* However^ organizing the curriculum in terms of 
broad areas that cut across subject i'ields - home and family life^ recreation 
human resource development, etc. - seems to make the transfer of knowledge^ 
skills or attitudes to daily living ah easier one* 

The scope of curriculum development is "broadeningi Educational opportunities 
for specific groups - senior citizens^ parents^ handicapped adixlts^ etc* - 

(5) 



are beisg explored and inplesnehted into the adult educatibh program:. Kany 
adtilt educatibh prbgrasis are (Treating partnerships with co-snunity grotips and 
agencies in tertiis of the kinds of coinrses offered; specialized interests; anc 
the use of facilities i More creative educatibhal services are oeihg offerai - 
Xield trips ^ tours ^ hbaie-^stiMy cbuirses^ as well as advantage talcen of the 
new technology - T.V. instruction, teaching laachinesi uro& r a aaed leamingi 
The adult edura:tiort ^ograi is slowly heing integrated with the total educa- 
tional prbgranu 

The trerd is toward learning how to learn; with less emphasis on subject sat- 
teri The cntrriculua is being organized around people^ not vice versa* The 
entire faiaily is getting involved in education and several agencies are wor- 
king together to inprove the adult educsttxon cmxiculusi. 

Learning Experiences 

Within the framework of the curriculum, learning experiences will be under^ 
taker. There are several princi^es of learning which should be examln-^ 
before taking the fiz^t step in designing a learning experience. Monroe C. 
Keff^^ sets forth these: 

1) The setting - the opportunity and the place to learn - must be pro- 
vided firsti 

2) The adult must be clear as to wnat he really wants in a course. 

3) Activity on the part of the student is essential to ieamingi 

U-) A learning experience that is reii^mbered Ibhgest contains interest^ 
vividness and intensity. 

5) Learning is considered an individual process; even though it takes 
place in a groups 

6) The adult learner must know what progress he is -^aking. 

_ iif 

Pine and Home propose these? 

1) Learning is the discovery of the personal mearihg and relevance of 
ideas. 

2) Learning is a consequence of experiences 

3) One of the richest resources for learning is the learner himself. 
U) The processes of problem solving and learning are highly unique and 

individual. 
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The eirvl±t>2rhent iii vhich learning takes jiace has rrticb xx> do vith the out- 
coinss. The learning environsient eusiiatas frozi "fee sociai^ cnitural^ enotionai^ 
attitT^inai^ inteHectuai and physicsi factors present in the learning set- 
ting* The phsrsical aspects of the learning erivirbnnient indiyie: the geb^ 
graphical location, tarking facilities; eqiiipnent and isterials, lighting, 
temperature, acoustics, seating ai-rangenent^ etcii The sociai and cuiturai 
asTOCts have to do with ah accepting attitude on the part of the instructor 
pr>^ a respect for the individual in the teaching-learning situation. The 
emotional and psychological aspects isrtain to the ^lotivation and experience 
that adult learners "faring to class and how they .:-re utilized in terzs of 
planning and canning out learning experiences. The attitudinal aspects of 
the learning environment is the response the teacher inaSces toward the learner 
and his proSemSi Needless to say, the hirnan and interpersonal Sinate must 
be one where new behaviors are approved, where goals are clearly defined^ 
where there is openness to feed'back, toleration for mistakes, respect for 
the individual and where particija-tion^ not competition, is the key concepts 
Climate setting may be the most crucial element in adult learning. 



When the climate for the learning experience has been estaSished, it is 
time tv design the learning experienr:. " ..^ctming experiences are what 
the learner actively interacts wit'" "^ ■ r'.-. .iy and/or mentally , as a result 
of his raxticijation in the educat:;: -.. , ;3."'*^ The steps in this pro- 
cess axe: 

1) assess heeds and state objectives 

2) identify available resoiirces 

3) develop a general design and select methods to accomiaish the 
objectives 

4) evaluate and rediagnosis. 

The teacher and learner together should discover the learner's needs^ the 
gap between where he is and where he r^ants to be. The teacher may furnish 
tools and procediires to obtain this data in the form of tests or other 
material^ but the important thing is the learner's participatibh in the as- 
sessment and subsequent activities. Step-tgr-step objectives should be for- 
mulated by learner and teacher - objectives which are open to modification 
or change as the learning experience is carried outi 

(7) 
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Resources riay be huran or isaterial (books, taziphlets, etc*) and it is the 
duty of the teaser to know where such resources czn "be found so he c^n direct 
the learner toward thei^ The teacher hiiself is a f esois'ce as well as the 
student^ with his tecSibg of experiences. 

In selecting 3.earnir»g experiences to produce the desired change in behavior, 

— - -_ _ -_ - _ iS 

Idler's five general principles shorJld be kept in laind: 

1) A learning experience should provide for the practice of the behavior 
iajiiedi 

2) The behavior should produce satisfaction^ 

3) Desired behavio2:al changes should be within the rarige of possibility- 
and appropriate^ and should start where the jzrticipatnts are in terms of 
badcground and experience* 

4) I^ny different experiences can attain the sane objective * 

5) A learning experience can and usually does bring about several outcomes. 

Learning experiences may occur oh an individual basis or in a group* The 

techniques utilized depend on the type of behavioral outcomes which are 



desiredi According to Xno'^^es , if an increase in knead. edge (genera3.izations 

about experience f internalization of information) is the desired butcoine , 
appropriate techniques may incltaie lectures, television, dialog, films^ 
reading^ and book-based discissions u^erst?mgVfTffr (application of infor- 
mation and gene?. alizatiohs) is the desired outcome^ ^aiidience participation 
in the form of discussion or games, demonstration or dramatization may be 
cai^^ fori if the development of ^ills (incoiTwration of new ways of per^ 
forming through practice) Is the gbal^ techniques should include practice 
exercises and drill. In changing attitudes (adoption of hew feelings through 
experiencing ^eater success with them than with old)^ experience-sharing 
discussion^ grbui>-centered discussion and role paying may be appro ps^atei 
In organizing values (the adoption and priority arrangement of beliefs)^ 
dialogic detxte, guided discussion, role playing and experience-shirring dis- 
cussion may be utilized^ In developing interests (satisfying exposure to new 
activities)^ exhibits^ field trips ^ television and nonverbal exercises x^ay 
be undertaken. 

Whatever the technique^ the learner must actively participate in the ex- 
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periehce and be allowed to relate it to his own tedcgf otind and receive feed- 
back. The learning experience is fidier and more interesting if several tech- 
niques are used in feihgihg about the desired behavioral change • 

During I and at the termination of the learning experience! teacher and learner 
together evaluate the process according to the initio dbaectives and the 
value of the learning experience in attaining them. Some judgment is made 
concerning the appropriateness of both the objectives and the learning ex- 
perience and, if necessary, both are modified or changed, as heeds are redi- 
agnosedi The process thus repeats itself* 

^e key concept in the entire adult learning situation is participation on 
the part of the learner - in diagnosing heeds ^ in designing and carrying out 
the learning experience and in evaluating performance. He has guidance from 
the teacher but his aim is to be self-directing. Adults have been conditioned 
to be dependent on teachers and they may heed help in learning to be self^ 
directtngi 

Evaluation 

Tyler defines evaiuatioh as "the process of determining to what extent 
the educational objectives are actually being realized by a program of cur- 

__ _ _ 

riculum and instruction." Stuff iebeam ^ defines ±t as "the process of de- 
lineating, obtaining and providing useful information for judging decision 
alternatives i" The dictionary defines evaluation as "the ^ocess of attain- 
ing the value of something." Whatever the definition ^ the intent is the same: 
to determine the worth of what is being evaluated* By identifying the strengths 
and weaknesses of a program of instruction, cdrrecrtidns and improvements can 
be made based on the evaluation. 

Knowles has stated, "I think evaiuatioh has become a much overemphasized 
sacred coW^"^^ and he is skeptical about placing too much faith in the re- 
sults of an evaluation. He believes that it is difficult to prove that a 
particular pro ^ ra un is responsible for desired behavior changes because there 
are so many variables affecting human behavior. He believes that the subtle 
and more important outcomes of an adult education program carmbt be evaluated 
because of lack of research ^bceduresi Many policy-makers are unwilling to 
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invest time aiid money in documenting the worth of training which they csr. see 
is valmble. In addition, adult education is an open system where participation 
is voluntary and the worth of the program is reflected more by the satisfac-^ 
tibh and degree of persistence of its clientele. However, even Knowles 
agrees that the process of evaluation can "te a valuable one if the results 
exB used, in addi-tlon to other data^ to improve the organization and educa- 
tional operation of a program* 

21 -- - — 

Arden D. Grotelueshen has enumerated some of the potential benefits of 

evaluation as well as its limitations* The benefits include: the improvement 

of the accuracy of diagnosis, ah increased knowledge of outcomes, the ability 

) 

to identify the affected audiences, the issues that concern them, and the ap- 
propriate standards of pcrf brmsLncei , The process of evaluation also forces 
the staff members to communicate among themselves and provides for ah ihcreased 
ability to advocate a position based on the findings. Evaluation, however, 
may be focused on trivia and may measure only the measurable aspects of in- 
struction, hot taking into account the interpersonal behavior fostered or the 
long-term effects. Criticism ahd conflict may result because of the dis- 
closure of the results to various audiences. Time spent on evaluative pro- 
cedures may.be done at the sacrifice of ihstruetibn time ahd^ after the re- 
sults are tabulated^ ho change or imprdvemeht may result. 

22 

Aker and Schroeder ha:ve cited some symptoms of inadequate evaluation of 
an adult education program which are ihterestihg. Preseht evaluation is 
f.hapt if there is a very slow increase in the number of students enrolling, 
if there is difficulty in attracting a specified target community, if the rate 
of learner persistehce is low^ if there is a high dropout rate, if there is 
limited learner involvement in planning and e\^luation, if there are complaints 
regarding disCT-epahcy in goals, procedures and resources, if there is diffi- 
culty placing students in jobs or complaints from employers regarding the 
skills of those who have completed courses, if there are few course sequences, 
ajid if there is a lade of support for the bi^et and new programs i if one or 
more of these symptoms appears in a program^ the process of evaluation has 
been inadequate in pointing but the troutle spots ih the program or the ih- 
f ortnation gained from the evalmtion not used efficiently^ 



• • * 

Donsid Kilpattrick'^^ * cites four kinds of evaliation which nia: take place with- 
in a prograiii of instrtictibh: l) reaction evaioatibn ^ whidi consists of get- 
titig the reactions of the participants as they take part in -ziie prbgraxa; 2) 
learning evaluation ^ which consists of gathering data abouc the principles, 
facts, and techniques acquired by the participants in the ^ograi; 3) ^beha ^^dor 
evaluation » which consists of cojiparing participants' l^ehavior before the 
course of study with behavior after the course; results evaluation ^ com- 
piling information usually contained in the routine records of the organi- 
zation^ such as effects on tmmovef, costs ^ efficiency, absences, etc.. 

The process of evaluation hats four essential steps: fdrniulate the questions 
to be answered^ collect the appropriate data, analyze and interpret the data, 
modify the porbgram based on the butcbmes bf the evaluatibh^ The formula- 
tion of the questions to be answered is a difficult task. It shbulc probably 
begin with a description of the program, its stated goals, and its central 
concerns br purpbses* Questibns my cbncerrt prbgiracm processes or outcomes, 
cxjrricttituii content, iristructibhal strategies^ prbgram intents^ costs^ suc- 
cesses, failures, and a multitude of other csttegories. The audience for whom 
the evaluation is intended should be identified along with the criteria the 
audience will use in dodging the prbgram* Potential audiences" my be students^ 
teachers, administirators, community groups, policy makers, etc.. What data 
is "appropriate" will change from situation to situation, depending on the 
questibhs tb be answered* Data cbllected may b e antecedent data (i^orSation 
on the skills and backgrounds of the participants arid iristructbrs^ the pro^ 
graan resources^ etci), transac t i on s (information on the interactions amdrig 
participants, teachers athd materials)^ br butcbme inf bfmatibn (wtett happened 
as a result of the program^. Ifeta collection may take many fbnas: ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, observations, participation a^ports, standardized 
tests t rating scales^ behavior analyses, attitude s^es, etc.. The impor- 
tant thing is that the data collected and method of cbllectioh be valid and 
feiia'Stei The restits are then interpreted and transmitted tb the proper 
audiences and the results used to change or modify the program. The prolsi- 
bility of the results being used are greater if the findings are valid, if 
they are communira.ted to those who can use them, if the receivers are com- 
mitted^ and if the imjiicatib^ are discussed. 

Evaluation should be an brigbirig prbcess^ dbne formally amd inf6rma3iyi It 
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should not take a 'oudget "or Sirbpout crisis to initiate it. Sv^-one involved 
in the instructional program should take part in the evaluations the parti- 
cipants! the instr::ctors, the program director, the coirununityi Feedback on 
evaluation resulT:r should be given to ail concerned ^ 

Currently # adult education is beginning to stress formative or process eva- 
luation > or keeping t2^ck of what is going on in order to make changes of ad- 
justments to help the adult learner achieve what he wants and needs to learn 

in the quickest TXJssible time for the lowest possible cost, in_a manner that 

--- - ^ 26 

will be of the greatest benefit to him and to his community. 

PART TWO: PEOPIJE K ADULT EDUCATION 



The Adult Le^^^ter 

The adult learner is different in maLhy ways from his younger counterpart. 
_____ 2? _ _ __ _ __ 

Malcolm Khbwles emplays the term "aridrogdgy" when referring to adult edu- 
cation. Aildrdgogy is 'the science of teaching man, as opposed to pedagogy, 
the science of teaching chiidfehi He cites some characteristics of adult 
learners which are different from those of children: 

1) "The self^cbhcept moves from one of being a dependent personality to- 
ward one of being a self-directing human being." This belief affects the 
learning climate between student and teacher^ vfhb must work together to de- 
termine heeds I plan learning experiences and evaluate progress. 

2) "The adult accumulates a growing reservoir of experience that be- 
comes an increasing resource for learnings" His experience must be utilized 
in the learning situations 1 arid new experiences related to old. 

3) "The adult's readiness to learn becomes oriented increasin^y to the 
developmental ta^s of his socisil rolesi" An adult's social roles are many 
and varied; he is a learner^ a "self" (with unique self -identity), a ±riexid, 
a citizen* a family member, a worker, and a leisure-time user. At vsrious 
points in his life, he may feel the need to become mo:^ nr>iiipeteht in one or 
another of these social roles arid may engage iri a learning experience. It 
is impbrtarit tb time instruction to coincide with this jndeavor to become 
more competent. One must also consider the time spent perdT'^rming the duties 
of each of these foiesi Ah adult may find it difficult tb engage in a 
learning experience due tb pressure frbm^ other commitments. 
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"The adult's tine perspective changes front brie, of pbstpbried applica- 
tion of knowledge (children and youth ieaxh for future use) to itnaediacy of 
application. Accordingly, his Orieritatibh toward learning shifts fron one Of 
subject-cehtefedness to one of protaeia-centerednesSi " Adults are very "no'^-" 
centered arid want information they can apply imsiediately. They are reluctant 
to engage in learning ejcperiences whose relevancy they cannot detercdne. 
Adult education programs should be person-centered, not subject-centered. 
The -prOtO-eins dealt with must be the problems of the students* ' 

Richard A. Etheri ='5e cites the following characteristics of the adult 
leamer^ many of which are in keeping with Knowles' view: 

1) There is a rigidity on the ^xt of the adult to change because :iabits 
have long since been f orjned, 

2} me adult may require more time to master a taski (Ihis is not to be 
misconstrued as meaning he ii not able to learn, ^e conventional view that 
changes in adult years bring about a decline Ln the ability to learn can now 
be chaiienged by empirical data.) 

3) The adult wants to reach his goals quickly. 
The adult doesn't want to isara isolated facts. 

5) The adult 'is aware of his past successes and failures. 

6) The adult must see relevance in his learnirigi 

7) New ways of behaving inuit be related to his needs, interests and vaiues. 

8) The adult's needs and protaems are Resent in all of his activities* 

9) Tfie adult's self-image must be preserved atrid protected, 
10) The adult must be convinced he can learn. 

Motivation - the dsajre to leam - is a complex tlend of interests, values, 
attitudes, environments^ asp3^ions and self-concepts* Houle^^ sees tittee 
types of learners: those who are goal-oriented (they have clear-cut objec- 
tives), thoie who a^e activity-oriented (they want iocial contact and join 
a learning situation when the. need becomes pressing) and those who ^ lear- 
ning-oriented (they seek knowledge for its own sake), Allen Tough^^ re- 
searched adults' learning projects and he found that the strongest motivation 
among adtd^t learners \tas the intention Of using the knowledge or skill gained 
in some future situations Sometimes the motivation was to impart the know- 
ledge or skill learned to others^ sometimes it led to pleasure and improved 
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self-estesS and sometimes motivatibri resulted from earning credits. Many 
iearriihg projects Were joS-related; in mtiy the person expected to use the 
knowledge or skill in iriahagihg home and family; sometimes there was aS En- 
deavor to improve competence in some fe^Sad area and some projects were re- 
lated to a hobby or leisure-time activity. Emphasis ±n ail was on the anti- 
cipated use or application of the knowledge or skills , 

The adult's Seeds and motives for learning may arise fTOm societal forces 
which prompt him to engage in a learning task. Social forces which include 
the uses of leisure time, patterns of migration, certification requirements, 
new occupations, women's rights, etc^may be motivating factors as Well as 
the desire to become more competent in social roles* In addition, motivation 
inay arise from a desire for a feeling of importance, improved self-esteem, 
the avoidance of mental and physical pain, the enjoyment of tension-reducing 
activities, social contacts and independences 

The adult who engages in some organized learning experience may be looked 
upon by others as pursuing something which he should not pursue. It has 
traditionally been the role of the youth to study and the tsc^ of 'the adult 
to ;fork. The idea that_a learning role is a major one for both ybuth ^d 
adult must be fostered so the concept of life-long education becomes a 
reailityi 

The Teacher of Adults 

The teacher in an adult education program is the single best indicator of 
success. He is the corne^tone of the entire learning processs The role 
of the teacher is changing from being a dictatorial one to that of being a 
partner in the learning process. Together, the adult learner and teacher 
refine objectives, ^an the learning experiences and evaluate ^ogress. It 
is difficult to pinpoint the characteristics of effective teachers because 
of the many variables in the teaching-learning situation - student variaK:es, 
teacher varialies and environment variables. The best >^y to convey what 
characteristics effective teachers have would be perhaps to cite several 
educators' opinions. 

N.L. Gage found that desirable teachers "tend to behave app^5^n^iy, ac- 
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ceptantly,- and supportively; they tend -^d sp^^ of their own studeritsj 

students IS general, and jsople in general . They tefid to like aSd trust rather 
than fear other pedia.e of all kindsi" 

3-1 

Garf. Rogers sees the teacher as a "faci^tatdr of learning. " Teachers must 
te genuine, caring and understanding, 11^ teacher's duties include j :-etting 
the initial mood of the class, clarifying the purpose of the class, relying 
on students to implement purposes meaningfS to them, making resources avail- 
able, serving as a resource himself, accepting the attitudes and intelligence 
of each person in the class, tecoming a participant learner, sharing his ideas 
wita the group, teing alert to individuals* feeling, and accepting his own 
limitations i 

32 

Toogh characterizes a good teacher as one who is warm and loving, regards 
the learner as an equal, one who has confidence in the self-planning ability 
of the leamer, pennitting him to make his own decisions, one who listens 
as well as talks, one who helps leaders out of concern or to gain iSteasure 
^oic the learner's progress, and one vTP^.^ pSen and growing, 

hany and Bonaro Ovei^tfeet-^^ cite thesr^ characteristics of effective 
teachers: an inquiring mind^ competence in his field, capability of relati^ 
-o all ki^s of people, perception of tre real proSe^^ a^ real peisons in 
the learning situation and respect for the learner* 

Tne eaiif^ia Department of Education^ cites ttese: an •understanding at- 
titude, subject nastei^, the ability to adjust the sucject mtter to the in^ 
dividual, physical stamina^ and a broad concept of cdsmunity. 

At a national workshop of A.B^. teachers, Hie following attributes of ef- 
fecti-v-5 teachers were put forth: patieSt, versatile, quiddy analytical, 
hT^s^, optomistic, understanding, philosophical, creatfcre, perceptive, 
tb.-n=rDif-looking and flexible. 

The list could go On and on* Deviously So one teacher has all of these 
cii^c^rfstics. Were I to list the most important a±^ibirtes of a good 
c^xaier of a'^alts, i would choose the following: an accepting attitude, 
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accepting of all kinds of people^ limitations and goals; the ability to adjust 
the instructional situation to the heeds and abilities of the students; a warin 
personality - approachable ^ sharing, receptive and caring. 

The tasks of the teacher of adults are variisd* He must H^lj u:^ loa-m^^ 
diagnose their needs, plan the learning experiences with the learners, create 
favoralfie learning conditions, select the most effective methods end tedini- 
q lies J provide husian and material resources and help measure the outcomes of 
the learning experiences. How to perforn these i^sks will be the subject of 
the sections on learning experfences, c uz x i culu]:: and evaluation. 



S^jUiMnist ^tor/Director 

According to iSowles,^ the effective adult education administrator possesses 
these characteristics: 

1) He has a genuine respect f or the intrinsic capacity of adults to be 
self -dire cting . 

2) He derives his greatest satisfactions as an administrator and educator 
from accomplishjnent through others. 

3) He values the experience of others as a resource for acconsjiishing 
both work and learning by himself and other^i 

4) He is willing to take risks that are involved in experimertting with 
new ideas and new approaches, and views failures as things to be learned frdui 
rather than to be defensive abouti 

5) He has a deep COTimitment to and skill in the involvement of people in 
or^Lnizatidnal and educational processes. 

5) He is a"Ste to estaiSJtsh warm, empithic reiationshiis wii± people of 
all sorts; he is -^ble to see the world through their eyes; he is a good iis- 
tener* 

7) He has a deep faita in the potency of educatioiml processes for con- 
tributing to the solution or organizaiional and societal proSemSi 

8) He enga^s in a process of corrtinuing ©iucatibh for himself* 

These characterlstiirs are idebiogicai and ^actice is quite a different thing 
from ideology. The Bilingual Education Service Center in Illinois-^ has 
proposed a more pracrtical list of qualities of a good administrator of adult 

its) 
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education: he shbidd have intinste knowledge of the community and the pr6gram| 
have knowledge of puliic relations^ prbgraiit prbmbtibh and cbmmuizltj relations s he 
should have fiexibi"^ity in wbrkihg With staff and comiilunity service work| back- 
grbuhd experience and khcwledge of funding agencies atnd requirement; bade- 
ground experience and knowledge in proposal writing; background experience 
and knowledge in materials develbpmeht and selection and experience and 
training in staff develbpment. To this I would add the following i an under- 
standing of the psychology of the adult leaxner and a commitment to education 
as a lifelong process ^ 

In the past, the position of adult education director was often seen as a 
stepping stone to a more prestigious johm His appbihtmeht seems to have had 
little to do with his qualificatibns^ in fact^ prior academic preparation in 
adult education was not a requirement for the position. Thankfully, this 
state of affairs is slowly changing. The Nation^ Association of ?u"aic 
School Educators^ stated that the fbllbwihg shbuld be considered zn selecting 
ah adult education director: educational preparation, educational experience, 
educational leadership amd administrative-supervisory competencies^ 

In essence^ the adult education director's duties ressem'le those of a 
school superintendent. He must: 

1) assess the needs of the clientele 

2) organize and manage the structiare bf the adult education program 

3) fbrmuiate objectives and design appropriate activities in conjunction 
with other staff members 

i-) provide for the training bf personnel 

5) cbbrdiriate use of facilities and eg^uipment 

6) recruit the clientele 

7) provide for the financing bf the prbgram 

8) interpret the prdgzam to the public 

9) evaluate the programs 

The adult educatibh director must be a pubiic relations person, lie com- 
munity is a key factor in the operation of a successful adiiit education 
^^ran. It is from the members of the community^ its oi^nizatiohs^ busi- 
nesses and agencies that the director can learn what learning experiences 
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Should offered to fuifill existing needs, it is the co=.mnity whi^h de- 
cides If a program is successful and whether to fur:^el tax dollars into adui^ 
education. The comunity has otne^ ^esouroe. for learning - .useu.... libra^ie 
vocational schools, colleges - which could be coordinated with the adult 
education program to avoid duplication of eff5rt and enrich learning- it is 
to the community and its organizations that the director P.ust interpret th^ 
adult education progt^m. 

Another of the director's functions i. Recruitment. The audiences .ust ^ 
reached if they are to participate in the program offered. r.auires the 

selection of grouz« to be helped and an organized effort to establish contact 
eontact can ^ made in a variety of ^s: door-to-door recruiters, advertise 
ments in the newspapers, on radio and television, posters and fliers in 
strategic places and through organizations and agencies whose clientele may 
be a prospective audience. ; 

I^. adult education director is also responsible for hiring, training, super- 
vising and evaluating the people on his staff. He should know what qualities 
to look for in a prospective teacher, wm the sources for teachers are, how 
to help them be good teachers of adults and grow in competency, and how to 
evaluate them. In-service training should be a part of any education progr^m- 
out particularly in an adult education program where the teachers have not 
always had instruction themselves in how to teach adt^ts. Itopics for in- 
servic. sessions could include:^^ the insSuctional progra.. adul^: learning 
competencies, methods and techniques for teaching adults, adult interests 
qu^ities of a good ^ult education teacher. . study of the enrolled students. 
ax_ferences in teaching^ults and children, physiological and psycholc^ical 
aspects of aging, leadership training, group d^^amics, and schod-comnunity 
relations. In addition to providing for for:„al instazction in the field of 
adult education, the director should keep his st^f informed of innovation 
new techniques and strategies on ah informal tesis. 

mcher evaluation should be an integral ^ of the or^ e^^uation of 
the program. Its primary function is to assist the teacher in im^oving the 
quality of instruction. A good director works with the teacher in a non- " 
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threatening, ridh-puriitive situation toward the goal of prcmbting individuil 
growth and self-evaiuatidh. 

The Counsel or 

The counselor per se is a relative newcomer to the adult education sceneg 
Formerly, the teachers and administrators performed his functions during what- 
ever time remained after their min duties Were taken care of* Indeed, the 
teacher should still maintain his role as counselor, maintaining a helping 
relationship with the students in determining needs, setting ob^'eclives and 
teing a good listened. However, with the increased enroiiment in and sophis- 
tication of the larger adi^t eduction programs, some of the tasks 5f the 
teachers are assigned to a counselor, to free the teacher to devote more time 
to his teaching duties and to utilize the superior expertise of the counselor 
in assessing needs, setting objectives, and determining prcjlaKe coi^es of 
action for the sttuiehtSi 

The counselor should: 

1) interview the student initially and several times during his stay in 
the educational setting in an effort to devise a realistic plan to achieve the 
stxjdent's goals and monitor his progress, 

2) administer and inter^t any tests which may be called f or - intelli- 
gence testss persOh^ity inventories^ interest inventories, achievement tests 
and aptitude tests, 

3) explain to the student the nature and goals of the program and guide 
him into appropria.te learning experiences i 

4) be avrare of other community resource programs which may benefit his 
clients^ 

5) refer appropriate students to other social, educational and psycho- 
logical servicesi 

6) perform a foUow-up service, keeping statistics on prograi graduates, 
enrolled students and prtsgram dropouts i 

7) keep up-to-date records, both confidenticd and acadeisic. 
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Part three: soi-e prssram elanning models 



Tyler's Model 

Ralph W. Tyler has been mentioned several times in the course of this pa^rs 
In his book, Basic Principles of Gurrictaum and Instruction , he explains his 
rationale for viewing, analysing and interpreting the cu^iculum and instruc- 
tional program of an educational institution. His design is a general one^ 
not restricted to adult education, but certainly applicable. If is repre- 
sented on the fdlldwirig page. 

The sources of objectives are the needs and interests of the learners, the 
work and vocational expectations of society as well as its problems , and the 
concepts, theory, principles and facts relating to the subject matter. By 
confronting these ioiSces, tentative objectives may be formed and then screened 
through the educaxibnal and social philosophy of the institution. Another 
screen, the psychology of learning, may eliminate some objectives which are 
not feasible, mutually consistent, or attainable or which wiH not result 
from the learnings Final educational objectives should be stated by identify- 
ing the learner, the behavioral change to take place and the content area. 
In selecting learning experiences, consider if the experience will evoke the 
desired behavior, if the experience will give the student practice in the 
desired fehavior, if it is applicable to the implied content, if the student 
will obtain satisjc^ction from ftracticing itj if if is possi^e for the student 
to achieve, aM the variety of learning e3q;eriehces which can be used to Re- 
duce the same butcomei The objectives of the learning experience may be some 
skill in relating ideas, the acquisition of information, the development of 
social attitudes or the development of interests. 

The criteria for organizing the learning experiences axe three: continuity 
(the vertical reiteration of major curriculum elements), sequence (successive 
experiences built upon previous ones bat more laroadly and deeply), and inte- 
ntion (horizontal relationship of curricraum experiences). The elements to 
be bf^nized may be concepts, values or skills. Experiences may be o^anized 
chrbnolc^cally, from specific to geneiral, from real to abstract or fi-bm 
simple to complex. 
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CURRICULUM (program) EEVELOI^ENT (TYifiR) 



Sources^ of Objectives 



learner environsient ^ subject matter 
Form Tentative Objectives 



Screen Tentative Objectives 
philosophy I .psychology of learning 



Choose Final Educational Objectives 



1: 



Select teaming Experiences 



Organize Learning Scperiences 



Evaluate 
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The behavior change should be evaluated several times during the course of 
the learning experience, at the termination of it, and at some distant point 
afteri The initial behavior before the ieaiiiing experience shbuid be deter- 
mined to provide a basis for evaluating change* In dbtaihihg arid drgariizihg 
evideric.-? of change, the behavioral objectives should be defined, the situation 
where the learners can express the behavior iutfntified, the methods for col- 
lecting evidence selected^ the sample determined^ the data collected then siam- 
marized and brgariized* The results of the evaluation may be used to estimate 
change, determine strengths arid weaknesses, identify points needing attention, 
clarify objectives, and provide information to the publics 

Knowles' System 

Kalcdlm Knowles has long been a leader in adult education and it behooves aji 
adtiit educator to examine his cbricept of program developments The process 
he advocates is based on aridragbgy - the iristructibri bf mari. There are 
several differences between andragogy and pedagogy - the instruction of chil-' • 
dren - and these differences are central to his concept of program planning 
in adult educatibri. Some assumptibris bf pedagogy aret the child's self^ 
concept is that of being a dependent personality, his experience in life is 
little and of little worth, his readiness to leafri is deterjiiried by his 
biblbgical development arid sbcial pressure, his time perspective is bne bf 
postponed application (the things he learns will be applicable only in the 
distant futile), and he is subject-centered i in contrast to this^ the as- 
sumptions of aridragbgy arei the adult's self-concept is brie bf iricreasirig 
self-dirpctiveriesS| his past experiences are -v^uable and are a rich resource 
for learning, his readiness to learn is determined by the developmental tasks 
of his social rdles^ his time perspective is brie bf immediate applicatibri 
(he wants tb utilize what he learns immediately), and his brientatidn to 
learning is problem-centered. 

Let us cbntrast the prbcess bf learning in a pedagogical environment vs. an 
andragogical one.^^ In the child^'s classroom (pedagogical), the climate is 
authority-ceritefed^ formal aiKi competitive; plajiriirig^ the diagribsis of needs 
arai the fbrmulatibrx bf bbjectives is done the teacher; the design of the 
learnirtg experiences is based on the Ic^ic of the subject matter and on con- 
tent units; th^ activities of learriirig are cbxKiucted mainly ^ transmittai 
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techiiiques; evaluation is carfieri oh by the teacher i in the adt0.t learning 
situatioiii the clisate is .iriforisal and one of miittal respect; piamin^-, diag- 
nosis and fdrataation of oojectives are done auttlally by teacher and learner; 
the sequence of the learning experiences is tesed on readiness and are de^ 
sighed afSund problea units; the activities of leamihg are centered on ex- 
periential teciihiques; evaluation rsdiagnbsis of needs is done by both 
teacher and learner, 

Knowles' process of jrogram development is represented on the fdl±ow±ng ^age. 
Houle's Model 

Cyril Oi Houle is another leader in the field of adult education who has de- 
veloped a system of education specifically for adults. He sees the systeS 
as having two tarts: l) examining the situati5h in which the learning acti- 
vity occu^ to determine the Issic category to which it helongs and 2) apply- 
ing the situation to produce a des3^ or program, ^e categories of learning 
situations are four: individual, ^oup, institutional, and mass. Ah indivi- 
dual situation is one in which the learner designs ah activity for himself ^ 
or an individu^i or group designs an activity for another individual. A ^oup 
situation is one in which a group designs an activity for itself, or a teacher 
or committee designs an activity for a group* Ah institutional situation is 
one in which a new institution is formed, an institution designs an activity 
in a new format or a new activity in an established format. A mass ^f:tuation 
is one in which an individual* group or institution designs a« ?ictivity for 
a mass atidiehcei 



Houle 's fundamental system is represented on page 25. 

The idehtificatioh of a possibls educational activity can arise from i^hy 
sotirces and in many ways too numerous to mention.. Once it has been identi- 
fied, a decision on the part of the powers that be is made to proceed or 
not to proceed. This decision involves analyzing dataj maJcihg judgments and 
reviewing alternatives* Idehtifyihg and refining objectives is a major step 
in designing the learning experience* Objectives may be stated in terms of 
desired accomplislifflents of the learner or in terns of the principles of action 
that are likely to achieve the desired changes in the learner* Objectives 
iaay be developed cooperatively and they should be clear enough to indicat3 
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The Andragogical Process of Rrogran Beveiopmejit 
(Knbwies) 



2stata±sfa Climate Conducive to Adult leamiiig 



i. 


Respect for personality 




2. 


^jrticipation in decisiorFnaking 




3. 


Freedpn of expression 




^. 


Kutual responsioility for detercdnij 


2g goals. 




conducting activities^ ei^xzating 





Create Organizational Structure for Iferticipative Planning 



provide 
Folicy 



Cbunaittee 
Struct^e 



Provide Staff 
Services 



Iliag nQse_Needs_an d Interests 
Individual ^^""'^^ Organizatiozial Commimity 



Define General Purposes 



Screens 



institutional Purpose 

Feasibility 

Interests of Clientele 



Leader 



Define Prog3^5i Objectives 

a, eduisatibnal 

b. operational 



Design a Conprehensive Prc^ram 
(Format) 




Facilities 



Counseling 



Proraotion r irlances 



4^ 



Evaluate 
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Sourcs: Knowles, Modem Practice of Adult E-i^cetlbn ^ 1970* 
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a pdssiole educational activity is identified 



i 



a decxisibh is inade to "proceed 



i 



objectives are identified and refined 



a suitaliLe fornett is designed 



a^ resources 
b. leaders- 
c. meth' 
di schedule 
e* seauence 




f . social reinforcement 
gi indivi;duai±2ation 
h. role relationships 
i, Criteria for evulttatidn 
ji parity of desi^ 



the f onaat is fitted into larger patterns of life 



a, guidance 
life style 




c, fijmnces 
di interpretation 



4^ 



th3 piaa is put into effect 



the results are measured and appraised 



Sbtlrce: Houle^ Des i^ of Education ^ 1972* 
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exactly vhat is intended. Objectives are stated "to help shape a forr^-t^ 
to restrict the sphere of ^ction^ tc- provide a "brief description of the acti^ 
"•'itvt to clarify the tnonghts of planner^ or analysts^ to create a sense of 
unitvi or to serve as a basis for public iel3.tibhsi In refining objec- 
tives, consider the milieu, the learners, the content, the design for teaching i 
aspirations and notivesi 

In designing a suitable fonnat, all elements should be considered. The 
sources are the principle means by which the content is convey=jd. The leaders 
or teachers in adult education riay be pa3rt-tine; soise rsy not oe teachers at 
ail and inay need help in de^/ising methods of ihstfuctioh* Material selection 
and use should depend on the cajacity of the leaders to use therni the number 
of people involved and the time and cost involved. In TrraMTig a time schedule, 
consider the total elapsed time^ the Icihds of sessions required^ their fre- 
quency, their duration and placement in the day^ reek and month* The ques- 
tion of time is important to adults. Finding the time for an educational 
activity which will best fit into the life i^tterns of the participants is 
often crucial to success. The sequence is the order in which the cbhteht 
is learned and is influenced by the experience of the learners, ligr the fact 
that adult learning ventures usually arise from specific needs or desiires, 
and by a continuing sense of accbmplishmeht. Providing social reinforcement 
will determine the morale of the group in question. It has been found that 
reinforcement directed to the acco^iishment of goals is the best kind. The 
content and pace of learning should be adjusted to the nature of each learner^ 
Roles and relationships should be clarified so each person in the learning 
situation knows what is expected of him. The criteria for e^^luatidn are 
teroader in scope and less sharjiy defined and developed than those in child- 
hood and youth education. Standardized tests are not often used^ although 
enrollment and attendance figures are. Some goals of adult educatibri cannot 
be measured for years ^ Finally, the design of the educational activity shotdd 
be explained tb all ihvblved. 

in fitting the prcgram into life patterns, consider the situation from the 
pbiht bf view of the learner^ the educator and the institutiohi Guidance 
must be provided. Clients should be guided ihtb courses which will fulfill 
their diagnosed needs and expectations and guided out of courses which are 
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• •notf appropriate i Mie styles have to Modified zo devote tiae to study 
which night otherwise "be sperit on the dob or with the fanily. Financing 
srust oe arrahgedi In adult education^ there are three aain fiscal proaLezis: 
an inadeeiiacy of funds which prevent an activity fros cosiing into beings 
restricts its effectiveness or limits participation to those who can afford 
its ifeny people think that if a payment Eust be nsde for a course t the cciiF 
ditment to the cotirse on the tart of the payer will be greater, but this does 

not necessarily follow. The activity must be inter ure ted to the puSiCi 

- _ 

^The most effective way to inte r p re t a program is to have a good one." 

The plan is then put 5.nto effect, allowing for changes to be made during its 
cot^e, and results ar'e neasitred and apixraisedi Keasmreneht is the determin- 
ation by objective means of the extent to which the learners have achieved 
the criteria of evalt3.tion. Appraisal is a subjective judgment of how well 
the educational objectives have been aSiievedi Appraisal may incorporate 
the data ;provided ty the measurements^ but it goes beyond them to sua them 
up^ to reflect about their meaning and to mslce a final culminating assess- 
ment of the value of the activity. 

If ^ after the results are measured and appraised, there is need for program 
reconstruction and a decision is nade to proceed, the process begins again 
with the refinement of objectives and continues on* 

Both Kribwles* and Koule's designs are interest-'tesed models. Let us con- 
sider a needs-based model proposed ^ the Illinois 2SL/a3S Service Center^^ 

ESL/aBS Model 

This model assumes that a decision has ^ready been made to im^ement an 
ESL/A3S program and proceeds oh that premise* A simplified represehtatibh 
of the model follows oh page 28. In the following section^ an attempt is 
made to relate this needs-based model to the existing A^ program in one 
cormunity and Houle's model to the GED program* 
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5SL/A32 IBOGRAH XOISL 



Identify Prograi: Eeoulreaents 
Develop the Prcgraa 



1. identify target po^iation 
Zm identify sttiient needs 
3m ^an the csore program 
4i develop objectives 

5. identify :^cilities 

6. identify, staffing needs 

7. levelbp the badget 



ImpleBient the Program 







1. 


ir^brm the cbsniranity : 


2. 


select/evaluate mterials 


3. 


maintain records 


4. 


retention 


5. 


follow-up 


6. 


testing and placement 


7. 


utilize cbmmtmity 



I 



Provide for Staff Beveloment 



I 



Evaluate the Program 



Source: Handbook f br ESl/aBS Administrator ^ 1975. 
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FGiiH: A2S AfiS GED Ilf OitS c6:2fJliITY 

Forest iike in the otiter riag of sutarls of the Ml:jiig2^1is-3t. ^ui area* 
The city of Forest £ike has a population of 2f,li;6i the township about 5,000, 
The ifeople are Hostly axddie-Sass 'A±ih an average or slightly above inco=isi 
The Eedian educstiohal level is that, of hi^h ichool. The aajority of the 
peoTie are between 36-50 -„-ith hunbers increasi^ at the lower end of the 
sisectrun due to an iiflu:c of young people with ssall childrens The ^ea is 
2 mowing one because of its i^oxi^ty to the T^rin Cities and the attraction 
of its laSes and country living. It is essentiany a bedroom cossiunity* !&ny 
people coamute to Minneapolis and St. I^ul to work* althou^ facing is of 
great importance and the retailed se^^dce the surrounding commmities in 
addition to the Forest Lake residents* Tnere is some small industry* 

The Forest Lake school dii^ct sp^ads out over 200 square miles, hi rsre- 
sent, there is one senior high school of 1400 students, two junior highs 
a:^ seven eleient^ schools. In 1975i there were about 6,000 .students en- 
rolled in gr^es K-12. A figure of 10,000 is projected for im. The pre- 
sent total number of people in the school district is 20,000. 

A study of the 1975 senior high gradates gives some indi^tion of academic 
aspirations, 28% planned to attend college; 23% planned to attend vocation 
school, in all, 60% went on to further education and the remaining i^)% went 
on to full-time ei^oyment. The dropout rate for the last few years has ranged 
from three to six percent of the Radiating class. 

Adult education has been fart Of the educational icene for many years in 
the form of interest classes conducted in the evening - painting, knitting, 
sewing, etc.. Three yea:^ ago, a full-time director of community education 
w^ appointed and the offerings have expanded to include courses for credit 
under the auspices of Lakewood Community College, in addition to an increased 
nimber of interest and skill classes; 

A3S Prosiam 

The ABB program is a relatively new one. It was begun in Kay, I975, by two 
teachers fron the G2D program whcj saw 5 need for such instruction* The coor- 
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dinatbr of Adult Basic Sincsition for the state of I'iinnesota; identified the 
prdgrait reqiiiresents aiid the process of prbgraa development begani 

The target population vas people whose skills in rc^^jiing and rath were below 
the eighth gr^e level. Several stxzients who enrolled in the SED prograsi 
were potential AS stirients at the tiine and a record of former BSD students 
who had not completed the tests oecaiise of their skills was on file, Stn- 
dent needs were diagnosed as Being those of reding skills and skills in lasic 
ii3.th cbEpiutatibn, Once the stiiients had utgraded these ^iiis throT^ 
ticipation in the A^ ^ograia, it was feXt that they could continue GED in- 
struction and have a better chance to successfully coniplete the tests, ^e 
core program was thtis centered around reading and ^thi 

The broad goal of the ^o^caS was as follows: "Our main goal is to provide 
a program to B^t the needs of the edura-tionally deficient adults in the stn>- 
rounding cdnnsunlty. This proigrani will be cbiKiucted at regular hours by quali- 
fied staff, using materials especially designated for the A33 student* The 
clas::> will be held in a cehteaHy located area^" 

The objectives were stated in a format suggested by the federal guidelines! 
ii to increase adult eitrbUment by tGC^i 

2. to prepare at least 10 new units in the reading ^b^ami 

3. to use at least three new media to advertise che prdgxam^ 

to encomrage at least two teachers to attend three adtdt education 
workshops conducted by the State Detaxtment of Sducation. 

5. to make at least seven presentations to the Board of Education^ 
ferent/teacher organisations ^ or other groujs concerning adidt education* 

6* to complete required reports ^ the deadline date. 

?• . to inform the A3S students of the GED program; 

The facility chosen was the li b r ary in the senior high because of its geb^ 
graphically desiralde Ibcatioh^ and the comfort of its interior^ Its sets 
of tables and chairs, sejatrate conference rooms with blac3cb6axds^ and easy 
access to reference material were conducive to individual or small group 
instruction* Classes were scheduled one evening a week for three hoinrs. It 
was determined that two t6;achers would be sufficient^ one performing the 
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-£ni?ies of coordinstor in axiixtion to -Reaching. A counselor vbtdd be avaiz- 
aTzS^e one everting s ^ontb for testing and referral. Budget itans cbnsidsred 
were: salaries for the coordinator^ two teadiers; one counselor and 3. clerk- 
typis:::; ti^vel expenses for workshops and cbhfez^hces; instructional sup- 
laies equipment. Th5 program proposal was accepted oy the State Det^tsient 
of Eciicatibh aiid the iocai scSooi boards 

The isiplenientation of the prograsi began by infomiing the copjininitj of its 
existence i Tnis tos done ^ advertisements in the local and regional news- 
papers ^ contacting the council of ministers of Forest Lake to inform the 
various churches, calling severe welfare^ agencies in Washington County and 
personally contacting present and f orner G2D students who qualified for A3S 
instruction i I^terials selected were re^ng and sath texts and workbbc&s 
specifically written for A33 students* There was no opportunity to evaluate 
them beforehand. 

Records maintained were attendance^ scores on dia^ostic tests, a form re- 
questing naiJie, address, telephone, previous schooling am educational goal^ 
in addition to a weekly record of learning experiences in class. If a stu- 
dent was missing from class three times consecutively, the j^ogram coordinator 
telephoned him to ascertain the reason for the ?*?:sences and to encoi^ge him 
to return^ No attemrt was made to follow up on those students who left the 
program permanently^ 

A quidc placement test; was administered to each student on his fir^t evening 
in class to deteiSrine placement in the readLig materials available. These 
tests accompanied the sti:ident texts and were a cursory appraisal of skills. 
Within six weeks* time, a series of more complete tests was administered - 
the C^ifornia Tests of Adult Basic Education - to appraise more accurately 
the reading and math skills present and lacking^ 

Members of the coimunity were not utilized as resource people in this program^ 

One of the teachers attended workshops for 23L/aBE teachers^ but, beyond this, 
there were no stad^f development activities. 



The program was evaluated only inf ormallyi ^ose who separated from the 
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prbgras did not ttsually notify -the instructors in ad^/afics so there wa^ no 
oppdrttiriity to assess iidw much their sriills had irrprcved. Cbnr,ents rjade 
during the instructional process and over coffee, separation statistics^ 
stiiient atter^fahce and gsneral attitiries provided ^ost of the evaluative 
infdinnatidn, 

SoQe questions foilo'^' whira nay be sonje food for thought for future adtilt 
education planners: 

Were the ^rticii^nts in the AS class those for vhon the pro^:^ vas ori- 
ginally intended? ; 

A vociferous "no." Present and foraer GSD students did not cone. Of the 
25 people who attended in the course of the year, no less than eleven were - 
Caalodian -and Vietnamese refizgees who had rioved into the area^ Seir s!-cills 
ranged from no previous ex^ :3ure to iiie English language to ha'/ing had ten 
years of English instruction. Neither of the instructors had had experience 
teaching 2SL and no inateriais for this pi:fpose had been pt^^iased. An A 32 
teacher truly has to be ready for the unexpectewii ESL materials were quidc- 
ly purchased and other;^ inprovised. One of the teachers attended two workshops 
conducted specifically for other A32 teachers throughout the state who found 
theiaselves in similar situations * Instruction , haphazard as it was, continued^ 

The skills of the renaining fourteen particit^ts covered quite a range. No 
two people were alike* Two were fbrei^ers who read or wrote no English but 
spoke it quite well. Two Iligh school graduates enrolled^ their reading skiUs 
at about the seventh grade level. Two others needed help in graiJ ima r and went 
on to get the?j- GED certificates i Seveial read at about the fovxih ^rade 
level and others read very well but lacked math skills* All in all, the 
group was as interesting as it ras varied. 

How was instruction handled? 

The students in ESL were divided into three groups ^ depending on Hieix skills 
in English and instruction based on the teeriran Lstnguage Course texts, tapes 
and workbooks. The others were tutored Individually in their various texts on 
reading, spelling, gmmtar arsi math. Extensive use was nade of the Cyclo^ 
teacher, learning was, of necessity, fairly self -directed with periodic help 
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and encdura?:eseilt. py the teacher thrbnghotit the class period; 
were the original objectives achieved? 

Yes and ho* Special units in reading vere not prejsred bei^use of the abun- 
dance of S3.terials ali^ady available. Only one of i£e two teadiers attended 
wbricshoT^i i^^sentaSons were aade to the board of ediicatloh but not to 
other groups. Required reports were coipletsi on tiie aai A33 students in- 
f onaed of the GSD prbgran^. 

Were the mteriais selected appropriate? 

For the ciost part^ no. Despite the A5E label, cany were f^ar too difficult 
for the students and isany were ridiculously elementary a^ ^iidren-rentered. 
The Hott Series in reading was very satisfactory as were the Steck-Vaughn and 
C&ubaridge math textbooks^ The Gy^o-teacher was invaluable*, ^.e instructors 
were pleased with the information obtained from the &ii^o2:nii Tests of Adult 
Basic Education a^ plan to continue using thesi as diagnostic^ :^ace^nt and 
achievement i**otrun:entSi 

How should evaluation in this prograni be changed? 

Standardized tests should be given on a regular tasis ^ perhaps every six 
months - to reassess probleas^ and provide cdhcfete ^oof of isiprove^ient. 
An ihforsai evaluation sheet should be cbmpieted periodicsily ^ each stu- 
dent to provide feedback on ^e instruction received and feelings about the 
achievement of personal objectives ^ 

What is the pDclncipai weakness of this program? 

As in any A3S program^ the peojie who need ^e instruction are not all being 
r^'cruited. Also, one three^hour session a week is insufficient time to up- 
grade skiiisi Two sessions a week would be better. 

What is the principal strength of this program? 

The pe:^nal and friendly atmosphere makes learning painless and the students 
seem to look forward to comings 
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itefer to Houle's rrctiel bh 25 and ve shall ^oilbw the ste^ thfo^h 
to dstsrsdne hoi? they correspond with the i=ple=er.t2tior. of the G£D rrcarlr:^ 

^^e educational activity vas identified by an interested teacher v.-ho had h^d 
prior training in the instruction o? actStsi A propo^ to conduct 025 
classes vas presented to the high school principal s.^i board of educaibh. A:> 
proval -n-as given and a decision was sade to proceed. 

The sadn o'Djective vss identified: to prc/ide instruction in reading- -s*h 
aid English grasnar for those adults vhd had not obtained thei^ high school 
diploaas and sho desired to pass the S3 tests and oljtain an equivalency 
eertifi^tei: 

The resource materials were taken fror. existing English and aath texts used 
by the junior and senior higr^ tecause no aoney allocated f or this v^xr- 
pose. Sone USAFi (United States Aram Forces Institute) aaterials were' used. 
The leader, the teacher of the ciass.was the woinan who initiated the jxcgra^z. 
She had a master's degree in adult education and was certified to teach in ail 
areas of i^truction. She also served as program coordinator. (Two years 
later, a nath instructor was added.) 

Ksthods were linited by the materials availaSe but individualization was the 
key concept. After an initial appraisal of skills, a sequence of lea^ming 
experiences was to be designed by the teacher, and student to ut^rade ^iils 
as quirfciy as possible. Thus the seo.uence of instruction differed froa stu- 
dent to students 

It was deterrained that one session a week of four hours was feasili-e and 
Tuesday evening was chosen because there were the fewest Conflicts with other 
coamunity activities that evenings 

Constant reinforcenent could easily be provided by the teacher because of 
the individualized forsiat of instruction. 

The principal criterion of prbgraa evaluation was the success ratio of those 
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who cbaiaeted iasteiotion and took the G2D tests; (fe l^^fb; Forest Ia>e 
was rade a testing center far SSD in aaditibh to a teaching cent^; It was 
dissevered that inany stulents did not have trajisportatibn to the Tvii Sities 
to tSi the tests or Kere afraid to zsske the t^p;) Another criterion was 
student attitudes 2.00^ personal progress, 

Snidapcs was to >.e the task of the teachers - guidance toward attainsint cf 
personal oojebtiires and the conpletion of the tesi^i (S I975, =. counselor 
was added to the staff to administer the GED tests^ to proviie i^o^tion 
on further educational opportunities or fining prograss, and to cake cohtac 
with students vho had aissed three consecutive ciassesi) 

The life style of the participants teken into cdnsicieration as much as 
possiSe. There was a $5.00 fee to receive ihs^ction (it felt that 
payaent of even a hoS^ fee would encourage coaaitiEent) aM a $10.00 fee 
for the testing. (The sbveTT^^ hai since rescinded thj^ requireaent. } 
Students were free to coae and go as thej pleaded - it ^ras not aandatory to 
he in class eve^ Tuesday evening for four hburs* 

The financing of the prcsgran included instructor^' salaries only, the govera- 
sient paying ahout 75% and the local sahobl district the fenaining 25^. 



The prograa was interpreted to the putlib via periodic advertisements in 

IbCSil aT>rt 'reir4<-«r>»T ^o^^'-^^-^k-^ / t„ -^Ti».. , - . — . • ^. - 

jt— i^^^. osivxiig 5>tuaenx.s now ^ney became aware of 

the prdgran, hbwever, mbst r^;^ied by word of mouth.) 



The i^aa was thus put into effect. Evaluation is done informally and con- 
tinually. The effectiveness of the program is determined by the number of 
graduates, and, this case^ it is ver^r high, and ^ the feelings and atti- 
tudes of the participants. This year thus far (January, i976-Juhe, I976} over 
30 people have received thei^ SSD certificates. In 1973, the failure rate for 
the state of Minnesota of students taking the tests was lUfo; in Forest lake, 
20. The increasing enrollment reflects the position attitude of the parti- 
cipants who tell their ftiends abDut the program and who speak highly of 
their positive experiences in it. 
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♦ • Hew 1i2S the prc^xas changed since its inszigatica? 

Ihe nuaber of students in attendance has grcvn ffcs firs to over 60 i Zhe 
staff has in^^ed fros twa teachers to four teachers and bns counselor; 
The addition of a cbuns^or to the staff has had benefits not previ'ousiy 
csDnsidered. He is awar^ of high school students vho have not graduated froa 
hi^ s^boi and he contacts then Tsy phone j ihforaihg then of the ^o^^. 
The nediJn age of the ^ients has thus been lowered considerably^ due to an 
influx of 19-^ and 20-year old peoTSei {The T^edian age frba I97I-1973 was 
33 years i) Coordinating duties have been assumed 'cy the district's Director 
of Special Servicesi 

What are the diagnostic procedures? 

When a stt^ient enrolls in the prograa, he is given the eaiif ornia Tests of 
Adult Basic Education, level B, teadier and student go over the conjaet^d 
tests together, areas of weaicness are noted and learning experiences de^ 
signed to up^de ^cills. It is felt that if a student ^teis the skills 
sampled in these tests, he will be able to pass the G£Q tests. A special 
profile sheet is naintained on each student, noting weak areas and a log kept 
of learning experiences. 

What is the format of instruction? 

As stated we^o'^ly, instruction is individualizedj Several workbooks, 
texts and worksheets are used. Instruction may take place in saail ^outo 
if there are several peoi^e wbrfdng on tee same skill. Students work at 
their own rate and on their own timetablei They may take work home if they 
so desire i 

What is the principal strength of the program? 

As Bo^de and Jahns state: " The intent of adult education pfogf^sing is to 
have sufficient flexibility that the learner can attain the desired ends in 
the least time with the most ef f iciency* This is the forte of this GED 
programi i^xtici^ts come when they are atle and work 5niy in those areas 
in which they need helpi The individualized or snail group instruction are 
good formats for discovering individuals' areas of weakness and evaluating 
problems and prc^ess. 
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Sha^ is the principal weaicness of this program? 

Decision-making is how in the hands of an individual who has had little 
prior experience iii adtdt education and has no comm tment to it* His basic 
lade of understanding of -che psychology of the adult learner will probably, 
in timet harm the pfcg:ram irreparably. This has been shown by his decision 
to cancel the program during the summer months i A current budget crisis 
has feought the GSD program under investigation as a possiSe area in which 
to cut funds and, unfortunately, those who will make budget decisions do not 
understand or empathize with the programs 
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